The Story of British Diplomacy
already mentioned now asserted itself more definitely than before. Twice disappointed in his attempts to occupy the Chair of Peter, and therefore disgusted with Spain, Wolsey negotiated with France an offensive alliance against the Peninsula. A specific justification of this step was forthcoming in the plea that Spanish and Imperialist troops had lately sacked Rome, had imprisoned Pope Clement VII. and thus outraged the religious conscience of Europe. Plausible as this new diplomatic departure seemed at the moment, the divorce proceedings prevented its being a practical success. Francis was not in a position to forget that, as French king, he was the eldest son of the Roman Church first and could only be the ally of the English, monarch afterwards. In 1532 he formally approved the pope's refusal to sanction the putting away of Katharine of Aragon, and showed his loyalty to the Vatican by condemning on grounds of religion that step of the English king which Charles V. of Spain, for considerations of national pride if for no other, was bound from the first uncompromisingly to oppose. The whole international episode therefore terminated in no fresh alliance, but in the isolation of Henry.
Under Edward VI. (1547-1553) foreign affairs remained in the hands of Protector Somerset, the most commanding figure among those Lords of the Council from time to time consulted by the Tudor sovereigns in the direction of their diplomacy. Throughout the reign now reached, whether there was peace or war, the same kind of international questions that had exercised the father confronted the son. In addition to
these there were the futile negotiations with Charles V.
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